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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SCHOOL FINANCES 
Part IV of the State Educational Commission’s report on the pub- 
lic school system of North Carolina has recently been issued. This 
division of the report deals entirely with the financial condition of 


the counties and their subdivisions, including cities and towns. It 
presents a detailed study of the assessed valuations and the property 


taxes levied for various purposes by all the units of local government 
that have the power of levying property taxes, and also a study of 
the total indebtedness of all the units of local government and the 
purposes for which such indebtedness was incurred. This is a docu- 
ment of 375 pages, the first 30 pages of which present a running 
account of the property taxes levied and the indebtedness incurred 
by all the local units for schools and for all other purposes. The 
tables and charts occupy 345 pages. Comparative figures are given 
for the years 1920 and 1926. The report is indeed an illuminating 
and valuable document. 

After the loose talk that has been indulged in for several years to 
the effect that the state would soon be bankrupt because of the tre- 
mendous bond issues voted for schools, it is of especial interest to 
note that the total public debt of North Carolina and its subdivisions 
for schools was, in 1926, $66,062,150, and for all other purposes it 
was $389,785,530. In other words 14.5% of the total public debt of 
the entire state and its subdivisions in 1926 was for public schools, 
and 85.5% was for other purposes. 

The following “high lights” from the report are reproduced from 
the News and Observer of December 4: 

Total assessed valuation in State in 1926, $2,798,293,601, of which $1,901,- 
550,230 was real property, $595,941,900 personal property and $300,796,471, 
public service corporations and excess of other corporations. 

Urbaa and rural property just about balance each other. 

The total property tax levied in 1926 was $57,013,331 as compared with 
$28,231,661 in 1920, the last year of a State property tax. 
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Of the 1926 property tax $26,950,308 was levied for schools and $30,063,023 
for all other purposes. 

Of the $57,013,331, the levy of counties was $33,509,997 ; districts and town- 
ships, $11,402,631 and of cities and towns, $12,100,723. 

Of the $26,950,308 levied for schools, $17,221,621 was levied by counties for 
the six months constitutional term and $9,728,687 to lengthen the term and 
provide higher grade schools. 

The per capita property tax in 1926 was $19.95 as compared with $11.05 
in 1920. 

Total taxes, State and local in 1926 amounted to $84,305,702 as compared 
with $33,136,250 in 1920, an increase of 153 per cent. 

The total direct levy for schools was $27,729,591 in 1926 and $14,330,743 in 
1920, an increase of 93.5 per cent. 

Local taxes for purposes other than schools were $30,182,251 in 1926 and 
$13,900,918, an increase of 117 per cent, 

Taxes levied by the State have increased from $4,804,598 in 1920 to $25,- 
823,283 in 1926, an increase of 437.5 per cent. 

In 1926 the total debt of the State and sub-divisions was $455,847,680, of 
which $144,065,600 was incurred by the State. 

Of the total debt of $455,847,680, the amount incurred by schools was 
$66,062,150, or 14.5 per cent. 

The debt of the sub-divisions, totalling $326,782,080 was divided as fol- 
lows: Counties, $138,602,239; districts and townships, $50,121,514; cities and 


towns, $138,058,327. 

Indebtedness of sub-divisions for schools was $66,062,150, for all other pur- 
poses, $260,719,930. 

Practically all of the indebtedness has been incurred since 1918. 

The average interest rate paid by sub-divisions:is 5.136. The average paid 
by the State is 4.532. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States has taken steps to improve library facilities in the second- 
ary schools of the South. At the Jacksonville meeting in December 
the Association adopted a carefully prepared’ set of library standards 
for its accredited schools and set up specific professional require- 
ments for school librarians. This action on the part of the Asso- 
ciation, which is the great central accrediting agency for the schools 
and colleges of the South, but emphasizes anew and in a significant 
way the importance of a good library in the modern school. The 
mere fact that the Association has officially recognized the library as 
an essential part of the equipment of every accredited school will do 
much to stimulate the development of school libraries and to promote 
the professional training of school librarians. 
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YOUNG TAR HEEL FARMERS 


Roy H. Thomas, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, is 
doing an excellent piece of work in promoting among the students of 
vocational agriculture an organization known as Young Tar Heel 
Farmers. There are local chapters in 110 communities in 65 counties, 
and the total membership numbers about 5,000. The purposes of this 
new Organization are: “1. To promote thrift by encouraging each 
boy to have a savings bank account and to put into the bank each 
year at least one-fourth of what he makes from his home practical 
work. 2. To create on the part of the boys a love for country. life, 
to promote rural leadership, and to establish the confidence and re- 
spect of the farm boy in himself and his work. 3. To create more 
interest in the application of intelligence and business principles in 
farming. 4. To provide recreational, social and educational enter- 
tainment for students of vocational agriculture through state agri- 
cultural contests, summer encampments, father and son banquets, 
and the like.” 

There are three grades or classes of membership—Green Hand, 
Farmer Boy, and Carolina Farmer. The first-year students of agricul- 
ture are eligible only for the grade of Green Hand: To be eligible for 
the grade of Farmer Boy, the major requirements are one year’s in- 
struction in agriculture, at least $40 on savings account or produc- 
tively invested in farming. To be eligible for the highest grade, that of 
Carolina Farmer, the major requirements are two years of instruc- 
tion in agriculture, at least $300 on deposit in a bank, and an average 
scholarship grade of 85. The JourNAL wishes for Mr. Thomas the 
fullest possible measure of success in his efforts to accomplish the 
larger social and economic ends which he is seeking to accomplish 
through his organization of Young Tar Heel Farmers. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


On February 14, 15, 16 there is to be held in Raleigh, N. C., an 
Institute on Parental Education, sponsored by the State Department 
of Education, the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare, the 
State Board of Health, the University of North Carolina, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, the North Carolina College 
for Women, East Carolina Teachers College, and the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Woman’s Clubs. An impressive program has 
been prepared for the occasion. In addition to a goodly number of 
speakers who are residents of the state, there are three out-of-state 
speakers of national reputation who will address the Institute. Dr. 
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Ruth Andrus, Director of the Institute of Child Welfare and Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent, President of the Rockefeller Foundation, and Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, Director of the Child Welfare Station, University of 
Iowa, appear on the program for several addresses each. 


CHARLES L. COON 


Charles L. Coon who died at Wilson on December 23rd has been 
a conspicuous figure in the educational life of North Carolina for 
the past twenty-five years. His direct and incisive methods of at- 
tack on issues he conceived to be wrong and on principles he thought 
to be false, regardless of who sponsored them, coupled with the fre- 
quency with which he launched his attacks in former years, won for 
him the name of “the stormy petrel” of North Carolina education. 
Mr. Coon was a man of superb physique and rare intellectual ability. 
He was a prodigious worker, and a fighter who in the cause of better 
educational opportunities for all the children of the state, sought no 
quarter and gave none. Two of his outstanding contributions con- 
stitute a splendid monument to his untiring and devoted service. 
These are his researches in the history of education in North Caro- 
lina, published by the State Historical Commission, and the remark- 
able system of public schools of Wilson (City and County) that 
developed under his direction. It is the purpose of the Hich ScHoor 
JourNnat to publish in a subsequent issue a more extended appreci- 
ation of this remarkable man and a further appraisal of the services 
he rendered. 


A YEAR’S GIFTS TO HARVARD 


“The gifts during the past year,” says President Lowell of Har- 
vard in his report for the year 1926-1927, “have been singularly large 
and generous. Apart from the ten-million-dollar campaign, the in- 
come paid as capital by the trustees under the will of Gordan McKay, 
the payment of previous subscriptions to the Alumni Endowment 
Fund, the sums received for pensions from the Carnegie Foundation, 
the gifts and legacies received during the year came to $6,610,876.30.” 
There were 40 gifts ranging from $25,000 to $742,232.00. Three 
of these were for more than a half a million each, and twenty were 
for $100,000 or more. Gifts of less than $25,000 are not noted in 
President Lowell’s report. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN COMMON SENSE 
EDUCATION 


By Hamitton Hott, Litt.D., LL.D., 
President of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


YEAR AGO this autumn the Faculty of Rollins College unani- 

mously voted to abolish the sixty minute period in vogue in 
higher institutions of learning where lectures or recitations are the 
usual method of instruction and to substitute therefor the so-called 
“two-hour conference plan.” 

The purpose of the innovation was to put academic life on a 
more practical basis by placing class attendance on a par with the 
hours and duties of a business office or editorial room where con- 
tinuous consultation and codperation between teacher and taught is 
possible and where the maximum impact of the professor’s per- 
sonality upon the student’s mind will be made at a time when it is 
most needed. It was thus planned to eliminate the waste of un- 
supervised time for which student life has become notorious. 

The two-hour period was an idea which I evolved many years 
ago from my experience in Yale and Columbia universities and in 
my work in the editorial rooms of The Independent magazine. 

I was profoundly impressed when I left my studies and entered 
my professional career as a magazine editor to find that my col- 
leagues in the editorial room, who never thought of teaching me 
anything, taught me everything, while my professors in Yale and 
Columbia, who were paid to teach me, taught me virtually nothing. 
And yet both my professors at college and my colleagues in journal- 
ism were all the same type of men; that is, each one was older, abler 
and nobler than myself and each was a specialist in his chosen field. 

The purpose underlying the two-hour plan is to bring the student 
and professor into the closest possible touch in the working hours of 
the day. The theory is that the student’s mind is immature, that 
he frequently does not know how to study, that he more frequently 
has not the will to study, and that the time when he most needs the 
professor’s advice, help and supervision is when he is preparing his 
lesson and not after he has learned it or failed to learn it. 

The lecture system is probably the worst pedagogical method ever 
devised for imparting knowledge. A lecture may serve to inspire 
a student who has some familiarity with his subject. It invariably 
discloses the personality—good or bad—of the lecturer. But the 
assumption that one man’s knowledge may be poured into another 
and assimulated without that other going through something of the 
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same process of preparation and study is perhaps the greatest fallacy 
in modern pedagogical psychology. 

The futility of the lecture system is seen in the professional 
schools, such as medicine, where the system prevails at its worst and 
where students have to buy digests and hire, at their own expense, 
tutors to teach them, the tutors thus becoming in effect the real 
teachers of the courses. 

The quiz or recitation system is not as bad as the lecture system, 
but as at present conducted it is almost a reversal of what the proper 
relation between professor and student should be. Under the recita- 
tion system the professor’s ingenuity is largely exerted in finding 
out whether or not the student has learned his lesson. If the stu- 
dent is able to answer the questions put, he is given a good mark. 
If he is unable to do so he is given a poor mark. Marks, therefore, 
tend to become the end of the student’s endeavor, and not the 
mastery of the subject. The whole marking system is based largely 
on the assumption—alas, too true in most cases—that the student 
is unfaithful. If, however, the student has been faithful and learned 
his lesson, then manifestly he has learned it without the aid of the 
teacher. If he has been unfaithful and has not learned his lesson, 
then it is too late to learn in the recitation period. In either case 
the professor plays a minimum part in the student’s mental progress. 

The paradox of the recitation period is further evident when we 
consider the fact that the student does not quiz the professor, but 
the professor quizzes the student, If the student is really what the 
word implies, much of his time should be taken up in quizzing the 
professor so that the knowledge of the one who knows may be put 
at the disposal of the one who does not know. The recitation system 
obviously reverses this natural process. 

Believing that both the lecture system and the quiz system as now 
conducted in colleges and universities are thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
Rollins is trying the two-hour conference plan as a substitute. As a 
corollary to the two-hour system Rollins has abolished all cuts, all 
compulsory attendance at classes, chapel, and so forth. The stu- 
dents are thus put on a par with an employee in an office, that is, 
they are excused if there is any cause for excuse. But if there is 
none they will be dropped from the class, or even the college, just 
as an employee in the business world will be discharged for unfaith- 
fulness in work, inveterate tardiness or unexplained absence. 

The characteristic feature of the plan is the free exchange of 
thought between pupil and teacher in personal conference during 
which the student is helped over difficulties, shown how to study, 
given an illustration of the scholarly attitude towards knowledge and 
so forth. 
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The two-hour plan has been in operation since the opening of the 
college last fall. Both mornings and afternoons are divided into two 
two-hour periods. The morning periods are devoted to those sub- 
jects in which the student primarily improves his mind. Between 
the morning periods a minimum of 15 minutes is allowed for chapel. 
As far as possible the first period in the afternoon is devoted to 
laboratory or field work and the last period to athletics, outdoor work 
or recreation. The student’s time in the evenings is free, except when 
an inspirational lecture, a play or a debate takes place, but these are 
usually over by 8:30 o’clock. 

Both faculty and students are overwhelmingly in favor of the 
two-hour plan. Assemblies of both groups have been held at in- 
tervals to consider the problems that have arisen. No difficulties 
have yet appeared that have proved irremediable. Rollins does not, 
of course, claim that this plan has passed beyond the experimental 
stage. But the plan is a sincere attempt to meet wide-spread criti- 
cism of college instruction. If successful, it will certainly have the 
following advantages : 

1. It will insure faithfulness of study on the part of the student. 
The professor will have little difficulty in detecting the shirk. 

2. It will relieve the student of the whip continuously held over 
his head under the old system, viz., never-ending outside prepara- 
tion for recitations. When he has completed his daily periods, like 
workers in shop, factory, and office he is through, unless he is 
ambitious to continue his work in leisure hours. 

3. It will tend to make the professor, instead of a lecturer and 
coach, a “guide, philosopher and friend.” 

4. It will abolish the “lockstep” or mass system of education, 
permitting each student to go ahead as fast as his ability will allow. 
The relation of the student is thus primarily to his professor and not 
to his fellow students. 

5. It permits the student and professor to meet, man to man 
under such conditions of informality and coéperation as are found 
prevailing in after life. 

A recent statement signed by twenty-two college presidents has 
declared that the greatest weakness of the modern college is its 
failure to bring inspiration to its students or encouragement to 
scholarship. 

I believe this “Two-Hour Conference Plan” will not only inspire 
the students through longer and more intimate contact with the pro- 
fessors, but will give them a zest for learning that will result in 
broader scholarship. 
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THE CURRICULUM AND CHARACTER* 


By Dr. W. A. Harper, 
President of Elon College 


HEN WE UNDERTAKE to discuss the curriculum of higher 
education, we find a great uncertainty and a general disagree- 
ment. We are reminded of Stephen Leacock’s character who 
“mounted his horse and rode off rapidly in all directions,” and the 
wag who described the curriculum as a “queericulum,” was not 
absolutely inapt in descriptive ability. He no doubt had had some 
experience with college education and was speaking in all likelihood 
from experience. However, our colleges are experimenting and 
brighter days, no doubt, are ahead of us, if not immediately in the 
foreground. 
Some NorewortHy EXPERIMENTS 
Noteworthy experiments are being conducted in Whittier College 
where Dean Coffin announces as the foundational article in his creed 
where the work of the first two years is very definitely set off from 
that of the last two years and where a comprehensive approach is 
being made to the whole question of the curriculum; by Dr. 
Meiklejohn in his experimental college at the University of Wis- 
consin, in which this fall Greek civilizaton is being made the vehicle 
of a college course for Freshmen; by Rollins College in Florida 
where class room work of the orthodox type is very largely dispensed 
with ; at Swarthmore, Princeton, Harvard and several others where 
Honors Courses are being experimented with; and in many other 
places. Glenn Frank of the University of Wisconsin has recently 
stated that the great need of education is for radical experimentation 
and that in this respect we lag far behind big business which knows 
that it pays to pay for disturbing news and so maintains research 
laboratories for that very purpose. It would however appear that 
we are willing to experiment and to become as ruthlessly scientific 
as the laboratory expert is, in our efforts to improve our educational 
system, and this is particularly true with reference to the curriculum. 


IS THE CURRICULUM? 
There are at least four views as to the curriculum. 
1. The curriculum is viewed as the sum total of the offerings of 
the various schools or departments of instruction in an institution of 
higher learning. 


* Presidential Address before the North Carolina College Conference, Dur- 
ham, N. C., October 25, 1927. 
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2. The curriculum is regarded as the program of studies of the 
individual student which leads to his securing a degree. 

3. The curriculum is regarded as the sum total of the educational 
influences that enter into the direction and formation of character, 
of Christian character. According to this view, to quote from 
George Herbert Betts in his “Curriculum of Religious Education :” 
“The curriculum must be as broad and rich in its scope as the needs 
of the individual. . . . The curriculum consists of all the or- 
ganized stimuli and avenues of expression required by the individual 
in his learning and offered through the schools.” 

4. The curriculum in the minds of some is made continuous with 
life, the theory being that every experience of the individual enters 
necessarily into his education. Everett Dean Martin says: “It seems 
to be thoroughly modern to believe that the best way to get an edu- 
cation is to stop studying and just live—-whatever that is. I am 
of the opinion, however, that anyone who can learn from life can 
also learn from books without spoiling his mind.” College pro- 
fessors have a peculiar fondness for this viewpoint of Martin. 

Our view of the curriculum in this discussion is that it consists 
of the sum total of the organized educational influences that enter 
into the direction and formation of character, and it would, therefore, 
include materials from the following sources of college life: the 
courses of study actually pursued, the professors, the environment, 
and the activities of the campus. 


I. Tur Courses or Stupy Pursuep 

We cannot insist too often that every subject in the curriculum 
can be taught in such a way as to make it contributory to the develop- 
ment of character. President Coffman of the University of Min- 
nesota, writing in “School and Society” of July 2, 1927, takes a 
strong and uncompromising stand against those who maintain that 
the sole purpose of an institution of higher learning is intellectual 
training. He insists that along with intellectual growth there must 


_ come a corresponding insistence on the immeasurable things of the 


spirit. A college is an institution, President Coffman urges, in 
which human character is being trained and he charges to the intel- 
lectualists in our colleges the disintegrating influences that are now at 
work in our colleges. “One may teach the multiplication table,” this 
President of a state university says, “so that his students will be saints 
or sinners ; he may teach the law of capillarity as a mechanistic fact 
or as a fundamental force not of the physical world merely, but 
dominant in the living world as well; he may teach the rights of 
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property as an aspect of legal procedure or as a social instrument for 
the administration of justice. No matter how he teaches these facts, 
he is making for a better or a worse world, he is influencing conduct. 
Wherever ideas are being discovered or manipulated, ethical impli- 
cations are always present.” 

Some subjects lend themselves more readily than others to such 
treatment or method of presentation, such for example as history, 
economics, literature, religious education and Bible, but there is not 
a subject that cannot be taught in such a way as to give an inter- 
pretation of life and impart a certain eagerness to live in the terms 
of the highest values. This is the joy of teaching and it is also the 
joy of learning; and when it is missed, all is missed. The courses 
taught in college would create a dull, drab, and uninteresting world 
if they led only to sheer intellectual achievement. We must not 
blind students to the more precious things of life through any nar- 
row, grinding devotion to what is sometimes called scholarship. 
The courses they pursue must give students a vision of and insight 
into these more precious things of life. The course of study must 
produce men, rather than academics. We shall necessarily have to 
recur to this matter when we come to the discussion of the professor 
as part of the curriculum, but our general position is that any field 
of human knowledge whatsoever is a worthy object of human in- 
vestigation and study, and further that it can be so taught as to 
inspire to Christian living. 


4 Il. THe PRroressor 


Those of us who teach have been prone to look upon ourselves 
as the agents, the administrators of the curriculum, and we are this. 
However, we are ourselves also in a very essential sense a major 
item in the curriculum itself. According to the law of North Caro- 
lina, a mule now is a vehicle when he appears on the public highways 
and consequently at night he must carry a light. Just so the college 
professor becomes a vehicle when he enters his class-room and at 
all times he ought to carry light with him. The definition of a col- 
lege as “Mark Hopkins on one end of the log and the student on the 
other” is a homely way of expressing the public’s belief in the 
strategic importance of the professor in the process of education. 
Our students not only learn the subjects the professor teaches, but 
most especially they learn him. They learn him not only in the 
class-room, but in every contact of their life with his. 

John R. Mott in 1920 published a pamphlet dealing with “The 
Opportunity of the Professor for Christian Work Among Students.” 
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He lists ten methods by which the professor may influence his stu- 
dents in a Christian way. He prefaces his list with the opportunities 
that come to the professor in connection with his regular work, and 
considers it is one of the two outstanding opporiunities which the 
professor has to mold the character of his students in a Christian 
way. The second of these two greatest opportunities he places last 
in his list and says that it is first in importance, provided the pro- 
fessor discharges his professorial work well. This greatest oppor- 
tunity, Dr. Mott says, is “that of forming individual friendships with 
individual students, weaving into his conversation with them the 
deepest things of life.” The other items which Dr. Mott lists are 
giving wise publicity to the Christian activities of the students, open- 
ing his home to the workers and to the activities, presiding over stu- 
dent meetings, speaking under the auspices of or at student meetings, 
teaching voluntary courses in Bible and Christian life principles, 
writing in magazines and periodicals and newspapers, coaching in the 
realm of ethical standards, and leading students to think on the 
principles underlying their various Christian activities. 

From two sources, therefore, a professor is essentially part of 
the college curriculum. He is the purveyor of certain information 
and attitudes through his class-room, lecture and laboratory work 
and as an individual, his influence in a personal way is tremendous 
in molding the life and character of his students. 

It is difficult to differentiate these services in hard and fast way 
from each other, and it is doubtfut if such differentiation should be 
attempted even if it should be possible. Every professor is a 
philosopher. He has a philosophy of life. It is reflected in the 
attitude he assumes toward his subject, in the chance remarks he 
utters in the way of comments on current events on the campus and 
in the world in connection with his teaching, and it finds in his own 
living an incarnate expression. There is a disposition in cer- 
tain intellectual quarters to desire to deprive scientists in particular 
of this privilege to philosophize, but it cannot be done and it ought 
not to be done if it could be. Here is the real heart of teaching. 
Students should and do learn more from the philosophy of the pro- 
fessor that will be of permanent value to them than they get from 
text-books or his scholarly investigations. 

We have a demand in our day for orientation courses, for educa- 
tional counsel, and for vocational guidance. The source or cause of 
all three of these demands is the same, the departmentalization of 
our colleges so that professors teach as specialists and are largely 
content with the impartation of knowledge without attempt or suc- 
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cess in fitting their particular subject in with other subjects and 
with life. Every course of study should be an orientation course 
and every professor should be able to give students educational coun- 
sel and assist in vocational guidance. Professors, however, who are 
successful in these matters must be real professors, real teachers of 
men and women and not just purveyors of certain subject-matter. 

We are fast approaching the time when we will agree that it 
makes very little difference what the student may select as the field 
of his major concern in college, provided he masters it in its relation- 
ships. The selection of a major may mean everything to a student 
so far as his vocation in life is concerned or it may mean nothing. 
It will certainly mean everything to his intellectual and spiritual 
development if that major is pursued in such a way as to orientate 
the student with reference to all fields of learning and with reference 
to life. This cannot be done without professors of the right kind, 
but neither can the professor alone do it. Learning is a joint pro- 
cess in which the mind of the student as well as the mind of the pro- 
fessor is active. We will certainly never be able to make our in- 
stitutions Christian, no matter how many departments of Bible or 
religious education we incorporate in them, unless we have professors 
who teach their particular subjects from the standpoint of a Christian 
philosophy of life. The professor’s philosophy of life is more im- 
portant than the subject-matter he teaches, is the most important 
ingredient of the college curriculum. 

Even so incisive a critic of Righer education as Mr. Mencken 
recognizes the values that come to the student mind from contact 
with real teachers. He thinks the discovery of the fraudulence in 
college teaching and emphases is a chief gain from a college course 
and urges young people to put up with its follies to reap this good. 
He says: “I believe that it (the ability to discover fraudulence in 
colleges and in college professors) is being taught in the American 
colleges today, and on an unprecedented scale. Swamped by hordes 
of unteachable students, with their faculties overworked and what 
they call.their plants strained to the uttermost, they have been forced 
to throw their old standards overboard, and to take in all sorts of 
pedagogical amateurs and quacks. These quacks now essay to in- 
struct the youth of the land. What they try to teach is not learned 
and maybe is not worth learning, but what they are themselves is 
detected and remembered, and in that remembrance there are the 
rudiments, at least, of true education. 

“Morever, they accomplish something else: they throw up in a 
brilliant light the merits of those of their colleagues who are genuinely 
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men of learning. In the average American college, perhaps, there 
are not many of the latter, but in even the meanest college there are 
apt to be a few. The influence of such men upon the students is 
immensely salubrious and valuable. They make it plain to even the 
dullest that there are ends in this world quite as alluring as material 
success—that men of high character may and do pursue them, and 
gladly. They are standing answers to the whole rumble-bumble 
of American Babbittry. 

“If a boy emerges from college with an understanding of that 
point of view, so rare in America, and with a soundly cynical attitude 
toward the pretensions that fill the world with noise and confusion, 
he has gained quite enough, it seems to me, to compensate him for 
four years of his life. His increase in positive knowledge may not 
be great, but it is very likely to be great enough: two-thirds of the 
things that are taught in college, even when they are well taught, are 
not worth knowing. The main thing is to learn the difference be- 
tween appearances and realities. That may be done, of course, any- 
where, but it is probably best done, at least in the case of the average 
boy, in some institution which represents the world in little, and in 
which the experience of man on earth is fairly boiled down.” 


III. THe ENVIRONMENT 


It is true that students can rise above a college’s environment, 
but it ought not to be necessary for them to do so. Part of the 
environment that enters into the molding of Christian character on 
the part of students is pre-collegiate. It begins in the home and 
widens out to include the school and the church. The college can be 
responsible only indirectly for these pre-collegiate environmental in- 
fluences. By exercising its influence through its graduates and 
through public utterances of its officers and administrators, a college 
may over a long period of time find itself able to mold these pre- 
collegiate influences. It can also protect itself against them by care- 
fully selecting its pupils. 

The environment of the institution itself, however, is particularly 
influential in molding the life, ideals and character of the student. 
The physical plant of the college, for which the institution is 
particularly responsible, may be so aesthetic as to contribute positively 
toward the character and ideals of the students. It may be in- 
fluential in the very opposite direction if it is not architecturally 
beautiful nor sanitarily kept. 

The economic standards are influential too in forming character 
and the college is responsible for these standards. Some institutions 
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permit such luxurious and spend-thrift methods on the part of their 
students and even encourage such methods that character is un- 
dermined. 

The traditions of the college which enter into the subtle influence 
which we call college atmosphere or spirit and which it is within the 
province of the institution itself to erect and modify, mold the 
character of the students far more decidedly than we are sometimes 
inclined to think. 

The college community too has a great deal to do with the char- 
acter of students. The college authorities therefore should not only 
be good citizens, but should be active in their efforts to create a 
wholesome community for the college students. No American col- 
lege has complete extra-territoriality and, therefore, there should be 
every effort exercised to make the community an ideal place for 
student life. 

In general, with reference to the whole matter of environment, 
it may be said that about the most helpful characteristic of our 
customs and social ideals is their modifiability. We can change the 
atmosphere of any college if we set out to do so and continue at the 
project long enough. Colleges must not satisfy themselves with the 
thought that they are not responsible for the environment in which 
their students have to live and work. It is a real factor in the cur- 
riculum of any college. 


IV. Activities 


We have become accustomed to look upon activities as being 
extra-curricular, and sometimes we have become impatient with the 
tendency of these activities to assume, as Woodrow Wilson said, 

more importance in the college organization than teaching itself. 

There are reasons why the activities of the campus appeal to students 

far more strongly than the routine of the class room. To begin with 

these activities are related directly with life. They are voluntary 

and they challenge initiative. When you have listed these three 

gripping characteristics of college activities, you can understand why 

they make such a tremendous appeal to students. And after all 

unless the new psychology is absolutely at fault, these activities do 

afford splendid opportunities for real education. I have, therefore, 

classified them under the head of the curriculum. We should regard 

them as necessary parts of our college program. They are labora- 

tories of life and are comparable to laboratories in physics and 

chemistry and far more valuable in character building. 

I feel justified in placing them there, because ultimately the col- 
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lege is responsible for these activities, their presence, and the methods 
by which they are conducted, just as it is responsible for the environ- 
ment of the campus, for the professors who teach, and for the courses 
which they offer. We have made a terrible blunder in turning over 
‘these activities almost wholly to the students themselves. A saner 
attitude is beginning to appear on the horizon, and colleges are 
beginning to recognize their ultimate responsibility. Three questions 
arise in connection with these activities and they are of paramount 
importance. First: Should the college content itself with offering 
counsel with reference to the conduct of these activities? Second: 
Should there be joint faculty and student supervision of them? 
Third: Should academic credit be given for the faithful and efficient 
rendering of service in any or all of these activities? 

These activities are various in the modern college. They cover 
athletics, physical welfare, student government and honor systems, 
publications, dramatic and musical clubs, public discussions and de- 
bates, and social and religious life. 

Competition seems to be the dominant method of conducting 
these various activities, even competition with the so-called curricular 
subjects. There are so many organizations on the modern college 
campus that a tremendous amount of energy is consumed in main- 
taining them and, inasmuch as they often times duplicate each other 
in many points, there is lost motion. Politics, too, get into the man- 
agement of the activities to their hurt. The institution itself needs 
to integrate the organizations with one another and to adopt such a 
basis of rating that no student can do himself injury by too great an 
investment of his time and energy in them. 

These activities have certain positive values, such as self-expres- 
sion, widened influence, a sense of responsibility, and a ripening 
appreciation of the inner meanings of life and its situations. They 
call for persistent application, for mastery, and give the sense of 
achievement and accomplishment. They provide a splendid camara- 
derie for team play and expanding associations. They provide bus- 
iness and professional training and offer opportunity for the exer- 
cise of campus leadership and influence, but these values must not 
be nullified by the dangers that are inherent in them, among which 
are excessive demands on time, diversion from curricular studies, 
the intensification of the competitive spirit, the erection of false and 
inadequate standards for rating a fellow student’s personal worth, 
the financial abuses, and the misuse of leadership and influence 
through campus politics. 
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There are particular advantages as well as dangers resident in 
the exclusive social organizations, such as fraternities and sororities, 
whether of national or local type. The advantages of these organiza- 
tions are their provision for intimate friendships, their fraternal pur- 
pose expressed in idealistic terms, their exaction of a definite pledge 
of loyalty to the group, their disciplinary influence over their mem- 
bers, their support of other campus activities, their support of schol- 
arship, moral standards, and religious interests, their relations to the 
alumni, the social and business connections they afford (if national) 
with members in other colleges, their provision of a convenient basis 
for social life, and the furtherance of the morals of the college by 
group acceptance of responsibility therefor. 

Negatively these exclusive social clubs are charged with rarely 
being the congenial groups they are supposed to be, with producing 
snobs through an unjustifiable sense of superiority, with holding 
their members to their oath of loyalty when congeniality fails, with 
engendering expensive habits of living, with a tendency to drag the 
best members down to the average level or even to the lowest in the 
group, with inability to maintain consistent standards of scholarship 
or conduct over a continuous period of time, with the suppression of 
individual expression in the interest of a type, with forcing members 
to undertake activities they are not fitted for or too many activities, 
with undertaking to control the campus social, athletic, and govern- 
mental life with too much yielding to “rounders” among their alumni, 
with becoming an end in themselves and with no thought of helping 
their college. 

The following factors are offered as suggestions for their im- 
provement as character building agencies. The absence of these 
factors to any marked degree should receive institutional investiga- 
tion at once, because in the last analysis the college itself is answer- 
able to the students and the public generally for the proper conduct 
of its student exclusive social clubs as well as for the other campus 
activities. A dozen of these factors will be named. 

1. The leadership should be intelligent and courageous, 

2. The membership should be a congenial group committed to 
worthy objectives, chosen on a basis of personal worth. 

3. There should be a common interest, beneficial to the college 
and to society at large as well as to themselves. 

4. There should be freedom to take up or to transfer membership. 

5. There should be no dictation to individuals as to friendships 
or activities. 
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6. There should be stimulation of each one to do his best, with 
absence of suppression. 

7. There should be a suitable meeting place, but not luxurious. 

8. Living conditions should be within the means of each member 
and on the plane of the home likely to be established after graduation. 

9. There should be a wholesome group environment. 

10. There should be absence of inter-group competition. 

11. There should be freedom from dominating influence of 
the “rounder” type. 

12. There should be equitable opportunity for membership in 
some group for any student who desires it. The institution should 
guarantee this. 


FOREIGN STUDY TOURS 


Due to the remarkable success of the German tour conducted last 
summer, the University of North Carolina is organizing two tours 
for the summer of 1928: a French tour and a Central European tour. 

Members of the French tour will sail from New York on June 16, 
and take up residence in Paris for six weeks, where unusual op- 
portunity will be afforded for concentrated study of the French lan- 
guage, French life and culture. Expeditions and side trips will be 
made to many of the most interesting cities and districts of France, 
including: Versailles and Malmaison, Reims, Fontainebleau, Rouen 
and the Chateaux country. Professor J. C. Lyons of the Department 
of Romance Languages will be instructor and director of this tour. 

The Central European tour has at its aim the study of German in 
the countries to be visited, including two weeks residence in both 
Vienna and Munich, the itinerary also including stops in Berlin, 
Dresden, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Bonn, Cologne and Paris. Pro- 
fessor E. C. Metzenthin of the German Department will direct this 
study. Members of this group will sail from New York on June 30 
and return early in September. 

The courses offered are open to all members of the tours but are 
not obligatory. College credit will be granted by the University of 
North Carolina for the successful completion of these courses and 
teachers may earn certification credit in this way. 

These tours are a regular part of the educational service of the 
University Extension Division. The plan affords an ideal means of 
combining study and travel at reasonable cost. Further information 
regarding the tours may be secured by writing to R. M. Grumman, 
University Extension Division, Chapel Hill, N.C. Early registration 
is advisable. 
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THE TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL 


TEACHERS* 
By M. C. S. Noste, Jr. 
The N. C. State Department of Education 


Y WAY OF INTRODUCTION I wish to make two announcements. In 
Bux first place, I wish to assure you that I deeply appreciate the 
honor of being asked to take a part on the program of the North 
Carolina College Conference. In the second place, in view of the 
crowded condition of this morning’s program I shall confine myself 
to a few brief remarks. 

As I speak, copies of a report entitled “Specific Preparation as 
Revealed by Transcripts Presented in Application for Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates,” which was prepared by my office, are being distributed. I 
trust that you will find the data presented to be worthy of your con- 
sideration. In presenting this report I wish to describe the method 
of research employed, call your attention to a few data which are, 
to me, interesting bits of information, and then to conclude by ex- 
pressing the hope that you will find my report of value as a source 
of reference and information. 

The data pertains to teachers who began teaching in the public 
schools of North Carolina during the school years ending 1925, 1926, 
and 1927. All of the teachers whose transcripts were studied re- 
ceived all of their preparation at in-state institutions of higher learn- 
ing and began teaching on the basis of High School Class A Certifi- 
cates. All of the various institutions of higher learning in North 
Carolina are represented in each of the groups studied. The data 
concern three groups of teachers, namely: (1) 100 High School Class 
A English teachers, (2) 100 High School Class A History teachers, 
and (3) 100 High School Class A French teachers. Overlapping of 
data between the groups does not exceed three per cent. In other 
words, these data represent a study of approximately 300 separate 
transcripts. During the school year ending 1925 the total “output” 
of High School Class A teachers from in-state institutions of higher 
learning—state owned, private, and denominational, inclusive— 
amounted to 334. These data cover a three year period. During 
this period, therefore, it is fair to assume that between 1,000 and 
1,200 teachers holding High School Class A certificates began teach- 
ing in the public schools of North Carolina on the basis of prepara- 
tion received solely from in-state institutions of higher learning. It 


* A paper presented before the North Carolina College Conference, at Dur- 
ham, N. C., October 26, 1927. 
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follows, then, that our data refer to from one-fourth to one-third of 
our in-state “output” of High School Class A teachers for the period 
mentioned. 

In the tabulations included in the report, academic and profes- 
sional credits are shown separately. Credits are always presented in 
terms of semester hours. The data concerning both the academic 
and the professional credits possessed by all of the Class A teachers 
mentioned in this report were secured directly from official transcripts 
filled out at the various institutions and filed in the State Department 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. The outline for the 
tabulation of academic credits was taken almost directly from the 
teacher’s certificate application blanks as furnished by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The outline for the tabulation of 
professional credits was secured in the following manner: (1) The 
names of all courses in education given in such institutions of higher 
learning as Teachers College (Columbia University), Leland Stan- 
ford University, University of Chicago, and Harvard University, 
were secured from a study of catalogues; (2) the names of the 
courses were secured, were grouped under such main divisions as 
courses in public school administration, courses in vocational guid- 
ance, etc.; (3) grouping and regrouping led ultimately to the outline 
employed in this report. The questions and answers provided oppo- 
site each graph or table are merely elaborative of the data. No at- 
tempt has been made to advance constructive recommendations. 
These data are provided with the hope that they may be of service 
to the institutions in outlining curriculums. It is the intention of 
the Division of Information and Statistics to present, at a later date, 
supplementary data in the form of studies of individual transcripts. 
The collector of these data recognizes fallacies particular to “aver- 
ages” yet it is believed that certain tendencies have been revealed. 
Frequency columns, ranges, and measures of central tendency should 
be considered in terms of relationship. 

So far I have dealt solely with the procedure employed in the 
collection and arrangement of the data. In the next place I shall 
merely mention a few items which, as I have said before, constitute, 
for me, interesting bits of information which shed considerable light 
upon North Carolina’s teacher training problems. 

In the first place I should like you to note that the academic 
credits of the English teachers extends into thirty-one different fields 
of study. The same is true of the teachers of history, whereas the 
teachers of French have studied in thirty-two separate fields. The 
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frequency with which each subject is taken and the holding power 
of each subject may be determined by an inspection of the first and 
last columns of figures in the tables mentioned. The generalization 
that our high school teachers while prospective teachers take a great 
variety of academic subjects and almost any amount of any subject 
holds true. English, however, since the amount of English required 
is subject to a minimum of twelve hours, does not in the fullest sense 
come under the generalization advanced. 

I take pleasure in calling your attention to the following facts 
which would indicate to a degree that service is in line with 
preparation. 

1. (a) All of the one hundred teachers of English had studied 
English while they were enrolled as students in in-state institutions 
of higher learning. (b) On the average, the teachers of English 
had taken a greater amount of work in English than the amount of 
work taken in any other single academic course. 

2. (a) All of the one hundred teachers of history had studied 
history while they were enrolled as students in in-state institutions 
of higher learning. (b) On the average, the teachers of history had 
taken a greater amount of work in history than the amount of work 
taken in any other single academic course. 

3. (a) All of the one hundred teachers of French had studied 
French while they were enrolled as students in in-state institutions 
of higher learning. (b) On the average the teachers of French had 
taken an amount of French second only to the amount of the work 
taken in English. 

The following table, however, reveals quite clearly that in our 
high schools there are some teachers of English who have probably 
been given an insufficient amount of English, some teachers of history 
who have probably been given an inadequate amount of history, and 
some teachers of French who are perhaps ill-prepared for the teach- 
ing of French. The table is to be read in the following manner: In 
a group of 100 teachers of English there was one teacher who had 
had while in attendance at institutions of higher learning, only 10 
semester hours of English; in a group of 100 teachers of history 
there were 16 teachers who had had, while in attendance at institu- 
tions of higher learning, only 6 hours of history; in a group of 100 
teachers of French there were six who had, while in attendance at 
institutions of higher learning, only 6 hours of French, etc. To give 
each teacher the proper amount and the proper kind of preparation 
is the task before us. 
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TABLE SHOWING NUMBER oF ENGLISH, History, AND FRENCH 
TEACHERS WuHo Have Hap TweELve or Less THAN TWELVE 
SEMESTER Hours oF WorK IN THE SuBJECT THEY TEACH 


SuBJECTS 
Semester 


Hours English History French 
— 16 6 


10 
11 
12 18 21 

Now as to specific preparation as revealed in professional courses. 
Here again, due to lack of time, brevity must be employed. A few 
facts, however, will prove stimulating. Nineteen out of the group 
of 100 teachers of English, 19 out of the group of 100 teachers of his- 
tory, and 14 out of the group of 100 teachers of French had taken 
courses in general school administration. The teachers of English 
who took general courses in public school administration averaged 
6.1 semester hours (median) in public school administration. The 
teachers of history who took general courses in public school admin- 
istration averaged 4.3 semester hours (median) in public school ad- 
ministration. The teachers of French who took general courses in 
public school administration average 5.5 semester hours (median) in 
public school administration. Is it fitting for prospective classroom 
teachers to be encouraged to take such a large amount of adminis- 
tration courses? Would it not have been better if these teachers had 
devoted the amount of time, which they devoted to school adminis- 
tration, to methods and practice teaching courses? Is school admin- 
istration a course for teachers or a course for principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents ? 

It should also be mentioned that from the groups of teachers of 
English, history, and French (groups of 100 each) there were only 
63 teachers of English, 58 teachers of history and 70 teachers of 
French who had had general courses in educational psychology. Is 
it not true that every teacher should receive instruction in this funda- 
mental professional subject? 

It might be asked: Are all of our high school teachers receiving 
specific professional preparation leading to a teaching position in the 
high schools? It is interesting to note that among the 100 teachers 
of English there were: one teacher who had taken a course in cur- 
riculum construction in the elementary schools, two teachers who had 
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taken courses in the psychology of the elementary school subjects, 
five teachers who had taken courses in how to teach some particular 
elementary school subject, and twenty-nine teachers who had courses 
in the principles of elementary education or methods of teaching in 
the elementary schools. Similar conditions were revealed when a 
study of the transcripts of the teachers of history and French was 
made. Among the 100 high school teachers of history there were 
four teachers who had studied the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects, two teachers who had studied the teaching of some 
particular elementary school subject, and twenty-one teachers who 
had studied principles of education for the elementary schools or 
methods of teaching in the elementary schools. Among the 100 high 
school teachers of French there were: one teacher who studied the 
psychology of the elementary school subjects, four teachers who had 
studied the teaching of some particular elementary school subject, 
and twenty-eight teachers who had studied the principles of elemen- 
tary education or methods of teaching in the elementary schools. 
The median amount of work taken by ‘those teachers who had courses 
in the principles or methods of elementary education were as follows: 


I II III 


Type of Teacher Number in Group oi 100 Median Amount for 
Teachers Who Had Teachers Mentioned in 
Courses in the Principles Column II. Amt. given 
of Elementary Education in Terms (Semester 
or Methods of Teaching Hours). 
in the Elementary Schools. 


English teacher .......................... 3.6 
History teacher ............... 3.5 
French teacher 3.9 


Surely courses pertaining to the secondary schools should prove more 
valuable to secondary school teachers than courses pertaining to the 
elementary schools! 

When studying the correlation between preparation and service 
the following data seemed worthy of consideration. It is a fact that 
only one of the in-state institutions of higher learning gives general 
science courses, though all of the institutions give separate courses 
in the various sciences such as physics, chemistry, and biology. In 
the high schools, however, general science is included in the cur- 
riculum. Among the 100 teachers of English, there was only one 
who had studied “general science” while in college, yet nineteen 
of the 100 teachers of English were teaching English and general 
science courses in the high schools. Of the 100 high school teachers 
of history there was only one who had taken a general science course 
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while in college (for 4 semester hours) whereas 26 of the 100 
teachers of history were teaching history and general science in the 
high schools. Two of the 100 teachers of French had courses in 
general science while in college, yet 13 of the 100 were teaching both 
French and general science. To what extent is specific preparation 
revealed in this instance? 

As to the number of courses taught by our High School Class A 
certificate teachers! Seventy-four per cent of the teachers of Eng- 
lish were teaching either English (alone) or English and one addi- 
tional subject. Seventy-six per cent of the teachers of history were 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ENGLISH, History, AND FRENCH 
TEACHERS WuHo ARE TEACHING IN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, AND 6 
FIELDS oF STUDY 


Number of Teachers Per Cent 


Number Subjects 
Taught.* English History French English History French 
30 24 6 30 24 6 
44 52 69 44 52 69 
19 20 16 20 16 
3 5 3 
1 


3 5 
2 1 1 
2 — 3 


Total 100 100 100 100 
teaching either history (alone) or history and one additional subject. 
Seventy-five per cent of the teachers of French were teaching either 
French (alone) or French and one other subject. In contrast with 
these data the teaching load of two individual teachers at the other 
end of the scale may be recited. One Class A teacher was teaching 
the following subjects: (1) English (first and second year), (2) 
mathematics, (3) algebra, (4) civics, (5) history, (6) Latin, (7) 
science and (8) spelling. Another Class A high school teacher was 
teaching the following subjects: (1) English, (2) biology, (3) chem- 
istry, (4) history, (5) general science, and (6) physics, — 

* Ex.: Read Table as follows: 30 English teachers taught only courses in 


English or in one (1) field of study. 44 English teachers taught English and 1 
additional subject. : 
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TABLE SHOWING SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY THE THREE Groups oF HicH 
Scnoot Crass A TEeacHers (NAmELy, 100 ENGLIsH, 
100 History, AND 100 Frencu TEACHERS) 
Number of Teachers Teaching Each Subject. 
*Subject English History French 
Athletics 
Bible 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Domestic Science 
Economics 


Geography 

History (including Civics) 

Latin 

Math (inclu. Geom., Alge.) -............. 
Physical Geography ...... 


Surely a teacher cannot teach effectively in as many different fields 
of study as are being taught by the two teachers just mentioned. 
Surely there must be a reasonable limit to the number of subjects 
each teacher is assigned to teach! 

In conclusion, I wish to remind you of the fact that my major 
hope in presenting this report is that you will find it of value as a 
source of reference and information. By calling your attention to 
the facts which I have presented I hope I have aroused your interest 
in the body of data which I have collected. 


* Explanation: All of the 100 English teachers taught courses in English. 
25 of the 100 English teachers taught courses in both English and History; 
etc. 


24 48 
26 13 
11 17 
Miscellaneous — 1 
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THE NEXT STEP IN HIGH SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By J. Henry HicHsMITH 


Director of the Division of School Inspection 
North Carolina State Department of Education 


HE NEXT step in high school development in North Carolina is 
Te improvement of instruction. Much has been done in the 
development of our high schools. Buildings and equipment have 
been provided. The length of term in each high school is at least 
eight months and many oi the schools have nine months terms. The 
teachers have had fairly adequate training, most of them being 
graduates of standard colleges. The supply of high school teachers 
is such that hereafter no certificate lower than Class B, based upon 
three years of standard college work will be issued. The number of 
standard high schools has increased until at the present time there are 
547 standard schools for children of the white race. The schools 
have been reorganized under our plan of high school reorganization 
simplifying the work in the smaller high school. Library and labora- 
tory facilities have been provided and more adequate provision will 
be made in this direction. The present situation from the stand- 
point of buildings and equipment makes efficient work possible. The 
next step is to improve the teaching. 

The North Carolina Education Association invited Dr. Maxie N. 
Woodring of Teachers’ College, Columbia University to spend a 
month in the state, visiting high schools for the special purpose of 
observing instruction. About eighty complete recitations were ob- 
served by Dr. Woodring from October 24 to November 19, 1927, 
and her report shows that she found some teaching that was as good 
as could be found anywhere. She found some good teaching and 
she found also some very poor teaching, according to her statement. 
As a matter of fact there is too much poor teaching in our schools 
and this problem must be attacked and solved as soon as possible. 

About two years ago a standard test was given the high school 
seniors in the state and the Bureau of Research at the University of 
North Carolina tabulated the results of the tests given. It was found 
that the average senior in the high schools was a year behind the 
average senior in the schools of Iowa. This fact suggests that high 
school boys and girls do not know enough. They need to study 
more and to learn more about mathematics, English, science, history 
and foreign languages. The problem here is evidently a problem of 
directed study, as well as a matter of effective teaching. 
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It is quite evident from the facts in the case that better teaching is 
the paramount need in our high schools and the question is how can 
better teaching be secured. It can be secured by giving the teachers 
the help that they need and this can be done by providing supervision 
of high school work. In providing the supervision there are many 
things that can be done, a few of which are suggested here: 

1. The State High School Supervisor and his assistants can do 
something in the supervision of instruction in the schools. It is very 
evident, however, that adequate supervision cannot be given by and 
from the State Department. It would require a staff of at least fifty 
state high school supervisors in order to provide the amount of 
supervision necessary. It is very clear that there is no probability 
or possibility of such provision being made by the state. The alter- 
native, therefore, is supervision by counties or otherwise. 

2. There are at least twenty-nine counties in the state that from 
the standpoint of number of schools, number of teachers, and pupil 
enrollment should employ supervisors. One of these counties, 
namely, Buncombe, has a whole time supervisor. The list given 
below shows the facts relative to the other twenty-eight counties 
which need supervisors, whole or part time. 


COUNTY Number of Number of 
Teachers Schools Enrollment 


Cleveland 
Columbus ; 
Cumberland 
Davidson 
Duplin 
Forsyth 
Gaston 
Guilford 
Harnett 
Johnston 
Mecklenburg 


> ai 
62 1292 
37 704 
50 1197 
Stanly $5 1390 
i 344 1926 20,631 
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3. Supervision by the high school principal. In the small high 
school the principal has to carry a teaching load which makes it im- 
possible for him to spend much time in supervision. There are, 
however, many high schools in which non-teaching principals are 
employed. In these cases the principals should supervise high school 
instruction. Indeed this supervisory work is the most important 
phase of his duties as high school principal. To be sure, administra- 
tive duties must be performed, but the most important work that a 
high school principal can do is to help the teachers in instruction in 
the class room. If the principal is not prepared to do supervisory 
work then he should equip himself by attendance upon summer 
school, by extension and correspondence courses and otherwise. In 
Forsyth and Gaston Counties the high school principals are non- 
teaching principals, except in the very small schools and are expected, 
therefore, to devote a major part of their time to supervision. Every 
high school principal who does not teach more than three periods a 
day should definitely plan to spend at least two periods every day in 
supervising instruction. 

4. In every county in the state there are some master or superior 
teachers of high school subjects. Some of the best teachers of the 
various high school subjects should be released from a part of their 
teaching work to visit other schools and assist teachers who need 
help. For example, the best teacher of English in a county should 
be put in charge of the improvement of instruction in English. She 
could be released from her teaching duties for two or three after- 
noons a week to visit other schools, to hold conferences with 
English teachers and to assist in every way possible in the improve- 
ment of instruction in English. Other subjects can be similarly 
handled. This arrangement contemplates that there will be at least 
five or six outstanding teachers who are given opportunity to help 
other teachers in their particular subjects. 

The high school supervisor in a county or school will approach 
the problem not only from the standpoint of the teachers, but also 
from the standpoint of the child. This means that high school 
principals and teachers will think more and more in terms of pro- 
vision for study on the part of pupils. Pupils should be taught how 
to study and correct study habits must be formed-in order that boys 
and girls may learn more and measure up more nearly to high school 
standards in other states. Better teaching, therefore, on the part of 
teachers, and more studying and better learning on the part of stu- 
dents constitute the big problem ahead of us in this state. 
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FRESHMAN WEEK IN THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA COLLEGES: A SYMPOSIUM* 


THE FRESHMEN ORIENTATION WEEK AT 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


By D. M. Arnotp, Dean of Students 


HE RECEPTION period for freshmen was opened at 10:00 a.m. 

Friday, September 16th, by a general assembly of freshmen. 
At this time they were given general instructions for registration. 
Following this the applicants were asked to fill out two information 
blanks for the Treasurer’s office and a comprehensive questionnaire 
for the Dean’s office. The applicants were next permitted to matric- 
ulate and each conferred with a faculty committeeman before mak- 
ing out his course of study. The remainder of the student’s time on 
Friday was at his disposal. 

The matriculation of students continued on Saturday and several 
tests were given to special groups of students ; those students electing 
to take a French course other than beginning French were given an 
achievement test for French, and students who were not admitted 
directly on high school transcripts were given entrance examinations. 
All out-of-state students were given a test similar to that which the 
N. C. High School students took last year in their senior year. Dean 
Wannamaker addressed the freshmen Saturday evening and later 
separate ‘mixers’ were held: for the men and women. 

On Sunday afternoon informal vesper discussion groups were 
formed in each of the dormitories. Su ‘*y evening Dean Soper 
was the speaker at a special evening service. 

On Monday psychological and mathematics tests were given to 
all freshmen. That evening the men assembled for a talk by Dr. 
Speed, the University Physician, and the women met with Dean 
Alice Baldwin. 

Tuesday morning, English tests were given to all freshmen as 
well as language aptitude tests. Dr. Holton of the Department of 
Education spoke to the freshmen Tuesday afternoon. On Tuesday 
the scheduling and sectioning of freshmen were begun by the faculty 
committee. At this time the following information was available 
on each freshmen: psychological test score, mathematics test score, 
State high school test score or its equivalent, the French achievement 
test score, and the student’s high school record. The students’ 


* Papers presented at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the North Carolina 
College Conference, Durham, October 25-26, 1927. 
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courses were designed largely from this information ; those students 
who feli below a set minimum in their psychological test scores were 
placed in an especially designed course offered by the Education 
Department. Students falling below a set minimum in the French 
test were placed in French I or asked to tutor before attempting 
French II, and students were placed in mathematics sections accord- 
ing to their results on the mathematics test. The English Depart- 
ment sectioned the freshmen on the first day they reported to classes. 
There are multiple sections at each hour in English, German, Bible 
and mathematics courses so that re-sectioning may be done as often 
as is desirable. Tuesday evening Dr. Flowers addressed the fresh- 
men on Duke History and Traditions. 

Wednesday evening was turned over to the president of the stu- 
dent government association and representatives of the various stu- 
dent activities. 

Thursday morning, actual class work was begun. 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE COLLEGE 
By E. L. Croyp, Dean of Students 


HE BEST GENERAL survey which has been made to determine 
how many colleges and universities in the country have tried 
“Freshman Week” is that made by George D. Stoddard and Gustaf 
Freeden of the University of Iowa, published in “School and 
Society”, November 6, 1926. This survey was based on a question- 
naire sent to one hundred colleges and universities showing the 
largest enrollment. Of the one hundred questionnaires sent out, 
eighty-four were returned with information more or less supplied. 
Of these eighty-four, twenty-seven, or thirty-two per cent have 
“Freshman Week”. Thirty-six, or forty-three per cent do not have 
“Freshman Week”. Of the latter, twenty-two, or twenty-six per 
cent were not considering establishing “Freshman Week”, while 
twenty-one, or twenty-five per cent said definitely they were going 
to inaugurate “Freshman Week”. An idea of how rapidly the adop- 
tion of “Freshman Week” has grown may be formed from the fol- 
lowing figures: In 1922, “Freshman Week” was inaugurated in one 
university ; in 1923, in three; in 1924, in eight; in 1925, in fifteen, 
and in 1926, in twenty. These figures are based upon the study of 
one hundred larger universities and do not include any smaller uni- 
versities and colleges. 
“Freshman Week” was inaugurated at State College in the fall 
of 1925. Reasons for inauguration: Our dormitory facilities were 
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taxed beyond their capacity and numbers of freshmen were rooming 
outside the college campus. The number of men in freshman sec- 
tions was too large to admit of any close personal contact between 
teacher and student. We found students on the campus who two 
or three weeks after the opening of the college appeared, as the stu- 
dents expressed it, not to know “what it was all about”. A number 
of students were withdrawing during the early days of the term. 
These students gave such reasons as: 1. Not prepared. 2. Find 
it costs too much. 3. Don’t like my course, etc. The faculty real- 
ized that back of these more or less superficial reasons the real reason 
was that these men had been thrown as it were, headlong into the 
whirlpool of an entirely new life along with older students who had 
been in college from one to three years, without any kind of instruc- 
tion or prepardness for the complexities of this new life. 


THE STATE COLLEGE PROGRAM 

Freshmen come to the college four days ahead of upperclassmen. 
First day— 

1. Instruction in how to register. 

2. (For the remainder of the day,) physical examination and 

registration. 

3. Address by the college President on “The Aim and Purpose 

of the College”. 

At this meeting all deans and directors of instruction are present 

and are introduced to the new men. 
Second day— 
1. Instruction in the use of the printed schedule of courses. 
2. Address by the Dean of Students on “Getting the Right 
Start”. 

This address is an effort to set up the working conditions, and to 
show that a college education is a co-operative enterprise which 
must be participated in by the college, its students, and their parents. 

3. An evening meeting conducted by the President of the Stu- 

dent Council who speaks on some such topic as “The Fresh- 
man’s Part in Student Government’’. 

The purpose of this was to show the freshman from the begin- 
ning that he is a part of the college community. 

Third day. (Usually Sunday)— 
The program for this day is in charge of the Young’s Men’s 
Christian Association. 
1. Previous arrangements made with the churches of the city 
to make special preparation for freshmen in their Sunday 
Schools. 
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(A list of freshmen with their church preference has previously 
been sent to each Sunday School.) 

2. Special preaching services in the evening for the entire fresh- 

man class with a speaker chosen because of his past suc- 
cessful work with college students. 

We have found that the Young Men’s Christian Association 
through its New Student committee has been of invaluable assist- 
ance to us throughout our entire “Freshman Week” program. Some 
twenty or thirty students selected by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association return to college early and work with the administra- 
tion in carrying out our program. 


Fourth day— 
1. Students meet their classes according to schedule, until 12:00 
o'clock. 


At 12:00 o’clock they break up into schools. Each school meet- 
ing with the dean or director of instruction and his faculty. This 
enables students to meet their dean and faculty and establishes a 
group consciousness which we feel is very valuable. 

2. An evening meeting, “Physical Training and Athletics” by 
the Professor of physical education and the chairman of our 
faculty committee on athletics. 

Fifth day— 

(Registration of upperclassmen.) Freshmen meet their regular 

classes according to schedule. 


Do You Feet Tuat “FRESHMAN WEEK” Has REALLY 
ACCOMPLISHED ANYTHING? 


Replying to the above question, I wish to refer again to the study 
to which I referred in the beginning. Of the twenty-seven colleges 
that were reported as having had experience with “Freshman Week”, 
twenty-six vouched for its success, and one qualified its report by 
saying. “We need more experience before answering this question.” 
The following are some of the arguments in favor of “Freshman 
Week” as given by institutions which have tried the plan: 

1. It helps bridge the gap between high school and college. 

2. It saves some maladjustments and makes men feel they are 
a part of the college. 

3. It acquaints freshmen with universiiy routine and gives them 
2 clearer notion of “what it is all about.” 

4. Freshmen have an opportunity to Jearn the traditions and 
beginning of the university. They learn what will be expected of 
them. They learn to budget their time. 
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5. It gives an opportunity for the freshmen to learn the primary 
purpose of the college and ideals of institutions from the college 
officials rather than from students. 

6. It affords an opportunity for administrative officers and mem- 
bers of the faculty to give personal attention to the needs of new 
students before the “rush” of old students comes. 

7. It gives freshmen a chance to get settled in their living quar- 
ters with a minimum of disturbance and it gives the faculty a chance 
to give freshmen the proper amount of attention. 

8. It affords opportunity to orientate members of the freshman 
class before the actual opening of the college and to give them 
information about the college that they would probably otherwise not 
gain. 

CoNCLUSION 

We are told that “a Prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country.” Sometimes, particularly with us deans of students, 
a plan which appears to be very valuable to us, when submitted to the 
careful study of the maturer minds of our deans and directors of 
instruction, seems to them to be of comparatively little importance. 
In order, therefore, to determine the attitude of our deans and 
directors of instruction, I tried to get the opinion of each of them 
concerning whether they really believed in the value of “Freshman 
Week.” In our case, they were practically unanimous in their 
enthusiastic belief in “Freshman Week.” One dean concludes his 
testimony as follows: Having spoken of the administrative ad- 
vantages, he says, “Probably more outstanding than these administra 
tive gains is the influence upon the freshmen themselves. They learn 
to move as a group right at the beginning without being disturbed 
by any outside influences. The whole institution is presented to 
them in the right light. I look upon Freshman Week as the 
spring board from which we launch our in-coming classes in our 
college work and community, with supervision and purpose rather 
than letting them drift in and find their way in the machinery and 
probably never find the purpose.” 

From what has already been said, I take it that some of you have 
read an article which appeared in the “New Student” of October 5, 
1927, entitled, “Hazing-1927 Style”, by Sol Abramson. This article 
characterizes the “Freshman Week” program as a sort of intellectual 
hazing by college officials and deplores the fact that the old days of 
sophomore hazing seem to have given way to this new type of hazing 
‘by the colleges. I do not believe that this opinion is shared by the 
majority of students in these institutions where “Freshman Week” 
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is in use. I am of the opinion that a little hazing is very beneficial, 
but I am also of fhe opinion that hazing, as you choose to call it, 
ought to be done by the faculty rather than by the sophomore class. 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
By Dean D. B. Bryan 


Poaceae WEEK was provided for at Wake Forest College this 
year for the first time. The faculty, not being certain of the 
value of such an orientation program, allowed only three days for 
this purpose. The period included Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the two latter days being used as usual for the registration of 
upper classmen. 

A committee of twelve men, consisting of sophomores chiefly, 
but including also the more important student officers in the college, 
was appointed early in the summer. This committee received the 
members of the freshman class as they arrived and rendered neces- 
sary assistance in getting them located in their room and boarding 
houses. 

The simple program provided was as follows: 

First— 

Special religious service on Sunday evening conducted by the 
chaplain of the college. 
Second— 

Monday, registration. 

Monday p.m.—Address of welcome by the President of the col- 
lege, Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines. 

Monday evening, a faculty reception. 

Third— 

Tuesday a.m.—Address by Dr. Wm. Louis Poteat, in the Library, 
on the “Friendship of Books”. 

Tuesday p.m.—Address by the Dean of the Medical School on 
“Physical Hygiene.” 

Address by the Professor of Psychology on “Mental Hygiene.” 
Fourth— 

Wednesday a.m.—Address by the athletic coach on “The Physical 
Educational Program of the College.” 

Address by Dr. H. M. Poteat on “College Spirit. rr 

Wednesday p.m.—Conferences on various phases of college activi- 
ties. This session was presided over by the president of the student 
body. Several brief addresses were made by the students of the 
upper classes. 

We desired to secure definite reactions from the students them- 
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selves, and did secure written statements from quite a number, both 
freshmen and upper classmen, who observed the program. The 
following testimonies are characteristic: “We were made to feel at 
home.” “Upper classmen made us feel that we were among friends.” 
“We got acquainted with the college in a way that has been helpful.” 
“The reception committee soon put an end to my ignorance.” “The 
faculty was introduced very well and straight forward.” Upper 
classmen have observed : “There has been less of that malady known 
as home-sickness.” “The first year men learned one another and 
there has been a spirit of unity in the class from the beginning.” 
“They go about their work more intelligently.” Upper classmen ex- 
pressed regret that they missed such an introduction to college life. 
Parents have expressed satisfaction because they believe their sons 
got a good start. The faculty considers the “freshman week” a 
valuable experiment. 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT ELON COLLEGE 
By C. M. Cannon, Registrar, Elon College 


RESHMAN PERIOD at Elon College was inaugurated in the fall of 

1926, and the program held this fall is our second endeavor along 
this line. It is needless to say that we made a great deal of improve- 
ment in the handling of the freshman period this year from that of 
a year ago, and expect to make even more improvement next year. 
However, this work at Elon College is still very much in the experi- 
mental stage and we could not attempt to draw any very definite 
theories and conclusions based on the amount of experience we have 
had thus far. The freshman week system will have to be in opera- 
tion at least over a four-year period so as to carry on to graduation 
the first class entering with the freshman period before we can feel 
the full benefits, or disadvantages, of the system. 

Much has been written in regard to the origin, history, and pur- 
pose of freshman week, which is indeed an interesting subject, but 
my remarks today will be confined entirely to the actual working of 
the program as rendered at Elon College this year, and the results 
achieved as we see them based on our own experience. 

We held a three-day period which included mass gatherings, brief 
lectures, small discussion groups, conference periods with faculty 
members, registration and assignment of courses, and social and 
recreational features. About 125 freshmen were in attendance, 
which was five-sixths of the freshman class. The disavantages of 
freshman week, if any, are not apparent to us at this writing. It 
certainly means a busy period and extra burden at the opening of 
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college for the administrative officers and those who are in charge 
of carrying out the program, but then this is a part of our work. 
We estimate that the financial cost to us was in the neighborhood 
of $300, but we feel that we will receive full value, if not many 
times the value of this expenditure during the year. 

Summing up very briefly the visible results of this period at Elon 
we find that we had more time than heretofore to give to the assign- 
ment of courses for the freshmen. This enabled us to give indi- 
vidual attention to each student and help him select the courses for 
which he was best prepared and which were suited to his needs. The 
records in our office show there was a very large decrease in the 
percentage of freshmen changing courses after registration had been 
completed, as compared with former years. We have not heard a 
word of dissatisfaction from the freshmen this year in regard to their 
courses of study, wishing they had selected some other subjects 
rather than the ones they have, as has been the case in former years. 

We were very successful in getting across to the new students 
during this period the rules and regulations of the college regarding 
conduct. The dean of the college assures me that discipline has been 
the best this year of any since he has been serving in his capacity as 
dean, and that everything has run along smoothly without the least 
hint of trouble so far. He attributes this splendid result directly 
to freshman period. The dean of women has also had the same 
experience with the young lady freshmen. 

Without doubt the freshman period conducted by administrative 
officers and faculty members is a great improvement over the old 
student advisory system, and enables the freshmen to become ad- 
justed more readily to their new environment. It is a very material 
help to bridge the gap from high school to college, and prepares 
the new student for the change in procedure between the two. 
The real purpose of this period is the orientation of the freshmen, 
and in this respect we find it doing its best work. This year we had 
only two freshmen out of a class of 150 to withdraw from the col- 
lege because of homesickness. We believe this is an enviable record 
for any of our colleges. Certainly it is the best record we have had at 
Elon. In my monthly report to the president I called special atten- 
tion to this fact, saying that I believe the attention received during 
this period helped the freshmen over their period of homesickness 
and kept the withdrawls to the minimum 

There are a few main essentials that must be kept in mind in 
making up a program for freshman week. We want the new stu- 
dents to receive their first impressions of the college at its best, and 
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to give them favorable conceptions of the faculty, courses of study, 
and college and student activities. Special attention should be given 
to the selection of faculty members and students to appear on the 
program to present the subjects desired. We must keep the fresh- 
men busy all of the time and not give them opportunity to become 
homesick by having nothing to do, We should have enough old 
students who have the right attitude present to mix with the fresh- 
men to make them feel at home, this applying particularly to the 
girls. We must provide a program of social and recreational features 
as well as an academic program. And finally, we should have a 
definite follow-up system to operate during the year that will sup- 
plement and continue the work begun at the opening. At Elon we 
have opportunity to do this in connection with our courses in Fresh- 
men English, history, and religious education, and also in the Sunday 
school classes, as well as a special orientation course for freshmen. 


FRESHMAN WEEK AT DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


By Joun P. WituiaMs, Dean of Freshmen 


N CONSIDERING the possible adoption of “Freshman Week,” 
Davidson College made a careful investigation as to the way it 
has been succeeding in other institutions. Letters were sent to 
institutions like Washington and Lee, Emory, LaFayette, Miami, 
Oberlin, Swarthmore, Vanderbilt, Williams, Haverford, and others. 
Six questions were asked : 

Does your institution observe “Freshman Week?” 

How many days prior to usual first registration day? 

What proportion of faculty present? 

Do you consider it a success? 

What advantages ? 

What disadvantages ? 

Some very interesting and helpful replies were received. 

Briefly : 

1. Just half the institutions were observing Freshman Week. 
There was no case reported of its having been tried and 
given up. With one exception, all those not having it, stated 
they were considering its adoption. 

2. As to the number of days—the average reported was four 
days. However, the more usual number seemed to be five. 
The general average was lowered by some which only had one 
or two days. Practically none had a four day program. 

3. Only one institution reported all the faculty present. All 
others stated that only those helping with the program were 
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present. One stated they expected to have all present next 
year as they felt this would be more satisfactory. 

4. The comments as to its success range from the plain “Yes” 
to “Yes-very great ;” “The idea a very valuable one and there 
have been definite good results ;” “distinct success,” etc. 

5. As to the definite advantages given : 

a. “Get to know the faculty—see that college work is first— 
get valuable information first hand.” 

b. “Help in orientation; helps to make Freshmen familiar 
with the best college traditions.” 

c. “Go about college business more purposefully and intelli- 
gently.” 

d: “Gets Freshmen more properly scheduled; less trying to 
both Freshmen and Faculty at registration time; upper 
classmen kept away until last day of week, which gave a 
class solidity to the freshmen which was helpful.” 

6. As to the disadvantages : 

These answers range from “None”, to “Occasional upperclass- 
man states that so much attention paid to freshmen that they 
are entirely too cockey.” Another states that there are “too 
many informatory talks, with the result the freshmen are 
frankly bored. 

Now just a word of first hand testimony as to its actual working 

at Davidson. 

First, we feel it is better not to call it freshman week, since it 
does not require a week and since all students are on the campus at 
the time. Our label for it has been “orientation program.” 

Our plan of program has been to go from the general to the 
particular. Our first message is on “Ideals of College Life.” We 
get the best speaker we can get from outside the college and he is 
asked to make this a strongly inspirational address. From this point, 
we go through the necessarily instructive talks on various phases 
of college life. 

Then it is very important, so it seemed to us, to conclude with 2 
message which would sum up that which has gone before and place 
the responsibility where it belongs—on the freshman himself. This 
address is given by the President of the college. © 

The results of our first experience with this program would seem 
to be quite favorable. Our freshmen are in better shape scholastic- 
ally than in previous years and the general campus feeling seems to 
be that they have gotten off to a better start than at any time during 
recent years. 
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NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOLS AC- 
CREDITED BY THE SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION 


[We are publishing herewith the North Carolina list of secondary schools 
accredited by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. This list, as revised at the Jacksonville meeting of the 
Association in December, has been supplied by Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, 
Director of the Division of School Inspection of the North Carolina State 
Department of Education and Chairman of the State Committee on accredited 
schools. The state has at present eighty-three schools accredited by the South- 
ern Association.—Editor. ] 

No. Enroll- Gradu-Entered 


Name of Town and School Principal Teachers ment ates College 

Academy of St. Genevieve ...Mother M. Monk ... 7 65 8 4 

Asheville—David Millard ...... Lee H. Edwards ...... 47 796 118 59 

Asheville—Hall Fletcher ...... George A. Hartrick 29 521 52 28 

Asheville School ...................... Howard Bement ...... 16 93 21 13 

Asheville Normal .................... Annie H. Foster ..... 10 94 20 17 
5 108 20 10 

Lee School for Boys .............. James A. Peoples ... 6 66 4 as 
ee J. D. Huggins ........ 8 112 46 22 
OE eae W. D. Halfacre ..... 13 424 53 31 
R. Meveies ............ 11 312 28 14 
Caroleen—Henriett Caroleen ...W. M. Lovelace ....... 6 100 22 3 
 ) 13 240 20 16 
Cliffside C. A. Denson .......... wer 146 21 o 
Charlotte (Central) ......0........... E. H. Garringer ...... 35 894 163 90 
248 24 15 

W. F. Warren ......... 43 936 77 55 

>. § 163 18 14 
8 189 26 11 
Elizabeth City .............................A. M. Stephens ........ 15 337 45 32 
P. T. Fugate 159 19 16 
Raymond Peele _.... 6 136 13 6 
Fayetteville ....... R. McNoel 21 436 31 
Forest City (Cool Spring) ial Charles C. Erwin ... 12 296 28 18 
Gastonia ........ Eris Cassell ....... 27 702 77 47 
Gibson (Rockdale) 99 11 8 
Goldsboro ........... eos, Ir... 17 421 42 18 
Greensboro (Central) C. W. 954 104 73 
Greensboro (Pomona) ................H. A. Helms 2.000... 9 198 24 15 
424 62 51 
Hendersonville 

Blue Ridge School .................. J. R. Sandifer .......... 7 57 9 8 

Fassifern School ...................... (enema 11 80 12 8 

Hendersonville 445 55 20 
L. R. Johnston ...... 1014 114 53 
Kinston (Grainger) eciesesaiieiatiall F. W. Greene .......... 19 360 36 31 
8 209 30 20 
339 36 25 
I. B. Hudson ............ 10 252 54 43 
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Name of Town and School 
Mars Hill College 


No. Enroll- Gradu- Entered 
Principal Teachers ment 


Monroe ........... 10 282 
Morehead City L. D. Buckley .......... 6 180 
Morganton E. O. Randolph ........ 14 283 
Mount Airy Margaret Sparger ... 13 295 
North Wilkesboro 14 162 
Oak Ridge Institute —.................. T. E. Whitaker ........ 11 217 
Oxford 

Oxford High . clarence tel N. W. Weldon .......... 8 230 

Raeford Joe Osborne .............. 6 153 

a ae C. E. Wessinger ...... 39 943 

Saint Marys School ................ Virginia Holt -......... 17 71 

Peace Institute 8 69 

State School for the Blind ...H. C. Griffin ............ 14 23 
E. V. Stowitts ........ 26 273 
Rich Square Mrs. J. H. Boyce ... 7 110 
Rockingham Kate Finley .............. 14 305 
B. B. Knight 7 200 
Rutherford College 

Rutherfordton-Spindale ............L. E. Spikes 11 266 

Pineland School ...................... Mr. and Mrs. 

9 92 
Salisbury (Boyden) .................... G. B. Phillips .......... 35 767 
F. M. Tucker ............ 9 210 
S. G. Chappell ........ 16 470 
Rogers ... 7 183 
5 92 
Statesville _. R. Kirkman ........ 17 476 
W. C. Ramsey ........ 8 159 
Thomasville P. C. Newton .......... 8 232 
E. S. Johnson ............ 13 337 
Wilmington (New Hanover) .W. O. Hampton ...... 44 1419 
Wilson 21 
Winston-Salem 

Salem-Academy ..................-.---. Eleanor Chase .......... 7 84 

Winston-Salem 

J. W. Moore ............ 82 1694 


1247 26,715 


39 

ates College 
34 26 
16 13 
46 
50 16 
27 12 
45 22 
19 9 
21 12 
29 18 
10 3 
26 #822 
125 95 
17 17 
15 13 
0 0 
68 23 
21 14 
48 
50 31 
32.20 
12 10 
3422 
37 15 
96 8654 
27 17 
18 9 
68 31 
30 20 
13 10 
23 18 
10 3 
64 44 
19 13 
2 13 
34 
102 ‘56 
45 34 
18 15 
205 85 
3427 1969 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


LaBoratory MANvuAL oF Scuoot GrocrapHy. By E. E. 
Ramsey and J. A. Price. 1927. 200 pp. (71 exercises.) Mac- 
millan. New York. 


HicH Scnoor Grocrapuy. By R. H. Whitbeck. 1927. x and 577 pp. 
Macmillan. New York. 


The fact that Whitbeck’s Geography has reached its eleventh reprinting 
since its original publication in 1922 is sufficient evidence of its popularity. 
It is to be regretted that Ramsey and Price’s Manual which has been written 
to accompany it, though a valuable laboratory guide, has been unable to keep 
to any comparable degree the human viewpoint which gives to the textbook 
its chief value. Of its 71' exercises only the last nine are specific studies of 
the relation of geography to industry; the others are more concerned with 
physiography pure and simple. Probably this is because the industrial and 
economic aspect of the subject lends itself less readily to laboratory treat- 
ment of high school type. That any attempt is made to study in this specific 
way economic and industrial conditions in the light of geographic factors is a 
step in the right direction. 

The notebook is arranged on the loose-leaf plan, the necessary forms for 
tabulation, outline maps, and spaces for notation being provided on the sheets. 
The exercises are thought-provoking, and involve a minimum of equipment.— 
C. &. P. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By H. N. Holmes and L. W. Mattern. 
1927. 519 pp. Macmillan. New York. 


A very refreshing text. Without in any way sacrificing content necessary 
to a scholarly and up-to-date understanding of chemistry itself the writers 
have given special attention to creating an interest through showing its mani- 
fold applications in industry—to “selling” the subject to their readers. Both 
the illustrations, which are excellent, and the text are employed to that end in 
a more than usual degree. Very illuminating also from this viewpoint are 
the paragraphs on “Problems yet to be solved” that one finds scattered 
through the book. 

The writers apparently take the sane view that the main purpose of high 
school chemistry is to give all pupils fuller understanding and appreciation of 
the part played by chemistry in the world about them, rather than prepare a few 
pupils for college examinations or train a few competent chemists, leaving the 
rest to benefit or suffer as they may. 

A Laboratory Manual of 157 pages, (145 exercises) is published for use 
with the text, and agrees with it in size and binding.—C. E. P. 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 
SUMMER SCHOOL—Eleventh Session—June 13-July 25, 1928 
A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 
60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 
1785 attended the 1927 summer session from 35 states. 
he Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one of the state summer 
schools of North Carolina. 
Faculty of ninety from twenty universities and teachers colleges. 
220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar grade, music teachers, 
athletic coaches, physical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 
ccommodations for 700 on campus. Room and board in dormitories is 
$42 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount. 
Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 for four 
courses. 
Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four months. 
Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. Write now for a copy. 
JOHN E. OALFEE, LL.D., President Asheville, North Carolina 


Wary Schock Book 


ve 


We will send you postpaid any school or college book 4 
of the publishers’ list price (40 per cent reduction if we 
ond-hand copy 'e will open an account with Schoo! 
Schools and Teachers. Send usatrialorder. Mention your oi 
a, , We will accept any new or -band school or col 

ks, Dicti ies an lations in exch or buy for cash 
salable with us. Send I‘st tor our offer. 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Tue SEEMAN PRINTERY, INC. 


DurHaAM, NortH CAROLINA 


A Complete Printing Service catering to the 
requirements of discriminating individuals, 
firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing : Binding : Lithographing © 
Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 
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WHO AMI? 


I was born and reared in the City 
of Charlotte and am now rendering my 
fifty-ninth year of service. 

I am living in my new home situated 
at 600 South Tryon Street. 

I am the Paul Revere of news dis- 
tribution for the Piedmont Carolinas. 

I bring each day, through the columns 
of my heavily laden pages, the current 
news of the World, Nation, and State. 

I bring to the manufacturer and to 
the consumer, fresh from the wires and 
cables, the markets of the world. 

I bring to the sportsman from the 
diamond, the grid-iron, the track, the 
fairway and the ring, an account of 
each day’s victories and defeats. 

I bring together for deliberation the 
owner and the purchaser by announc- 
ing their needs and their wares. 

I present to those who have a sense 
of humor, sketches which are fresh from 
the cartoonist’s hand. 

I gather from the garret the hidden 
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records of stories and songs, and collect 
and revive the forgotten achievements 
of days gone by. 

I furnish fun for the children and 
give advice to the sick. 

I render service impartially to the 
Jew and the Gentile, to the Protestant 
and the Catholic, to the Partisan and 
the Mugwump alike. 

I vie with the sunshine in covering 
the Piedmont Carolinas. 

I am the congenial visitor cordially 
received day after day, in more than 
41,000 Carolina homes. My welcome 
never wears out. 

I require each day the services of 
200 attendants to prepare my new garb 
for public appearance. 

I leave home early each morning by 
fast auto or train, and am cheerfully 
greeted along the way by Postmasters 
and news boys who gladly direct me to 
my destination—sometimes a palace— 
sometimes a “House by the Side of the 


“The Foremost Newspaper in the Two Carolinas” 


The Charlotte @bserver 


Improve Your Stenographic Course 


These books provide a complete course of instruction. 


FIRST-YEAR COURSE 


Gregg Shorthand Manual $1.50 
New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition (SoRelle) _.... 1.20 
SECOND-YEAR COURSE 
Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett) : 1.40 
Secretarial Studies, Revised 1928 Edition (SoRelle and Gregg) .................... 1.40 
Applied Business English & Correspondence (Hagar and SoRelle) —.............. 1.00 


EFFECTIVELY CORRELATED 


Effective though these texts are in themselves, they reach 
their full 100 per cent efficiency only when the whole six 


are used together. 


Each has been planned to correlate with the others. They 


dovetail perfectly. 


Every Gregg textbook is written by an experienced teacher. 
Every page is tested in actual classrooms before it appears 
in print. Every principle set forth has been proved over and 


over again. 


Now is the time to check up on your stenographic materials. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


SanFrancisco Toronto London 
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If in your Cotton Duck Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE - PRICE 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Ind. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


Sargent Handbook Series 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. A Guide Book for 
Parents. A Compendium for Educators. 
10th Edition, 1925-26. 1088 pages, 12 maps, $6.00 


SUMMER CAMPS. An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertaining thereto. 
3rd Edition, 1926. 784 pages, 8 maps, $5.00 


PORTER SARGENT 


111 Beacon STREET Boston, Mass. 


The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement service for posi- 
tions in secondary schools, normals, colleges or universities. 
NV used or has been used by Masters or Doctors from nearly 

a hundred American institutions as well as from several Canadian and 
foreign ones. 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements now being 
made for the 1928-29 session. 

Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed to the office at 


Charlottesville. Virginia 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 
We make various styles of 


Duck Shades 


both ROLLER and FOLDING. Write us 
for catalogue, prices, and FREE SHADE. 
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School Supplies 


from 


GRAY & CREECH, Inc. 


It has been our aim to equip ourselves to satisfactorily 
meet the needs of the Southern Schools in supplies of 
almost every description. In our Winston-Salem Ware- 
house we are carrying the following items in a wide range 
of quality and sizes: 


Liquid Soap 


Soda Straws 


Special Tablets and Practice Papers—All Rulings 


Art Clay Liquid Soap Scissors 

Binders Dispensers School Bags 

Book Straps Ink Stenographer 
Brooms Mimeograph Paper Notebooks 

Bogus Paper Manila Paper Stationery 
Construction Paper Paper Plates Tablets 

Chalk ins Toilet Paper ; 
Composition Books Paper Towels Typewriter Paper 
Crayons Paper Napkins Thumb Tacks 

Crepe Paper Pencils Waste-paper Baskets 
Clips Pencil Boxes Waxed Paper 
Drinking Cups Pencil Sharpeners Water Colors, etc. 
Drawing Paper Pen Holders 

Erasers Pen Points 

Envelopes Poster Paper (Special Die Stamp- 
Filler Paper Paste ing on Fine Station- 
Fasteners Palmer Paper ery can be splendid- 
Floor Brushes Quiz Books ly executed by the 
Glue Ream Paper factories we repre- 


sent.) 


We doubt if there is carried in the South by any Wholesale Dealer 
a larger or more extensive line of School Supplies than will be 
found in our Winston-Salem Warehouse. 


As a Southern House we are enabled to usually give very prompt 
service, and you will find our prices right throughout. 


Check the items in which you are interested and mail this sheet 
to us. Quotations (and samples if necessary) will be promptly 


submitted. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


GRAY & CREECH, INC. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Name and Address Here 


L. H. J. 
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